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fornia as a free state, California and New
Mexico (1849). In March 1849 he was appoint-
ed secretary of the navy by President Taylor
and served until the reorganization of the cab-
inet by President Fillmore in July 1850. Re-
suming his law practice, he acquired a state-wide
reputation as a defense lawyer. In 1858 he was
sent on a mission to France to negotiate for the
establishment of a line of steamers from Nor-
folk to Havre, but this plan, apparently on the
way to success, became impossible with the
opening of the Civil War a few years later.

After the secession of the states of the Lower
South, he opposed the secession of Virginia,
though believing in the abstract right of seces-
sion. He was elected from Montgomery County
to the secession convention of Virginia that met
in February 1861. On Apr. 8, this convention
appointed him, who was known as a conserva-
tive middle man, Alexander H. H. Stuart of
Augusta County, known as an extreme Union
man, and George W. Randolph of Richmond
City, known as an ultra Southern man, to act as
a committee to wait on Lincoln to ask for a state-
ment of the policy which he "intends to pursue
in regard to the Confederate States" {Journal,
post, p. 141). With his committee he met Lin-
coln informally on Apr. 12, the next morning
heard him read a statement of policy, and re-
ported to the convention on Apr. 15 (Docu-
ments, post, no. XVII). Since on the same day
came the call for 75,000 volunteers, the report
was not discussed except in one speech by
Stuart of the committee. Preston was chosen to
present the ordinance of secession, probably be-
cause his well-known previous opposition to
secession would emphasize the supposed neces-
sity of the step ; and on Apr. 17, Virginia seced-
ed. He was elected senator from Virginia to the
Confederate States Congress and served till his
death. He was buried at "Smithfield "
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PRESTON, WILLIAM CAMPBELL (Dec.
27, 1794-May 22, 1860), United States senator,
brother of John Smith Preston [q.v."], was a
grandson of William Preston, who with his fa-
ther, John, came to Virginia from Ireland about
1740. William Campbell Preston was born in
Philadelphia, where his father, Francis Smith
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Preston, of Abingdon, Va., a member of Con-
gress, was attending a session of that body. His
mother, Sarah Buchanan (Campbell), was the
only daughter of Col. William Campbell \_q.v.]
of King's Mountain fame. Preston entered
Washington College (now Washington and Lee
University), Lexington, Va., at the age of four-
teen, but after a year, his health requiring a
milder climate, he was sent to South Carolina
College, where he received the degree of A.B.
in 1812. He at once began the study of law in
Richmond under William Wirt, but his health
continued poor and after traveling on horseback
in Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois,
and Missouri for some months, in 1817 he went
to Europe. He continued his legal studies at
Edinburgh, rooming with Hugh S. Legare
[g.w.], and formed a close intimacy with Wash-
ington Irving, whom he accompanied on sev-
eral-walking tours. Returning to Virginia in
1820, he was licensed and began practice. In
1822 he married in Missouri Maria, daughter
of David Coalter of Columbia, S. C., by whom
he had a daughter. Two years later he moved
to Columbia and formed a partnership with
William Harper ]_q.v.]9 who had married Mrs.
Preston's sister. Mrs. Preston died in 1829,
and in 1831 he married Louise Penelope, the
daughter of Dr. James Davis of Columbia.

Preston's political career began with his elec-
tion in 1828 to the lower house of the South
Carolina legislature, to which he was twice re-
elected. In this body he was an intense advo-
cate of free trade and state rights, and an elo-
quent champion of nullification. In 1833 ne
broke with some of the more radical nullifica-
tionists on the question of the test oath and was
influential in preventing the taking of any ac-
tion against the judges who pronounced it un-
constitutional. This same year he was elected
to the United States Senate to fill the vacancy
caused by the resignation of Stephen D. Miller
[#.#.], and was reflected in 1837. Here he was
a stanch defender of slavery, of the "gag law,"
and of closing the mails to abolition literature.
He advocated in 1836 the annexation of Texas,
which he regarded as merely reannexation, and
introduced a resolution favoring it An intense
opponent of Jackson, he voted to censure him
and opposed the expunging resolution. By his
opposition to Van Buren's financial policy he
broke with Calhoun and alienated many of his
constituents. The legislature of 1842 instructed
him as to his action in the Senate and he re-
signed rather than obey, returning to his pro-
fession. So great was his personal popularity
that although he had been elected as a Demo-
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